











The Sea 


A quadruple amputee 


refuses to be disabled. 
BY MARCUS MAK 


B in a Tiny shop in a narrow 
alley behind a massive Hong Kong 
bank, sits a handless and _ legless 
young man. There he proudly 
makes a living for a family of five, 
by means of his teeth and two 
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arm stumps, and plenty of grit. 

He is thirty-five years old, ‘Tao 
Fong, an incredibly skillful engraver 
and seal-maker. Tao came to Hong 
Kong from Kiangsu, China, in 
March, 1949. He has never been 
a burden to the colony. 

Tao lost his hands and legs some 
seventeen years ago. He was a 
member of a guerilla band fighting 
the Japanese. The guerillas were 
ordered to halt a Japanese advance 
on the city of Nam Tung, until 
the regular Chinese Army could 
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get there. For two days and nights, 
the guerillas pinned the Japanese 
down. Then the overwhelming 
numbers of invaders surrounded 
the guerillas, and Tao and his 
fellow fighters 
were captured. 
The conquerors 
immediately ° 
started killing 
or torturing the 
captives. One 
officer made 
Tao kneel and 
ordered him to 
hold his arms out straight. Then 
with his sword, the officer severed 
both of Tao’s hands. The Chinese 
blacked out. 

‘When I came to,” Tao recalls, 
“T was being treated by a Chinese 
Army doctor. The Chinese had 
arrived in time to save my life. 
But not in time to save my hands 
or feet! While I was unconscious, 
the Japanese officer had chopped 
off my legs.”’ 

There was no hospital, and Tao 
had to be content with what treat- 
ment the Army doctor could give. 
It was six months before the wounds 
healed. Then the young Chinese 
guerilla was faced with the problem 
of how to support himself. 

“T told myself that, since I had 
the courage to fight for my coun- 
try,” he said, “I should also have 
the courage to fight for my living.” 

Tao had been interested in 
engraving since boyhood and had 
practiced it as a hobby. He decided 
to make that his life work. It was 
only through many days and nights 
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of hard work, perseverance, trials 
and re-trials, that he achieved skill 
in an art that only rare normal 
people can accomplish. 

Incredibly, Tao engraves by 
clasping one 
end of a steel. 
cutter with his 
teeth and guid- 
ing the other 
end with his 
arm stumps. 
His work is 
superior to most 
of his more- 
fortunate fellow seal-makers. Seals 
are used by the Chinese as name 
stamps. They are placed on letters 
and all sorts of documents. For 
engraving an ivory seal, Tao 
charges one dollar American; for 
a wooden one, about fifteen cents. 
His daily average earning is about 
seventy-five cents. On a good day, 
he can make as high as a dollar 
and a half. 

Tao was married in Shanghai 
ten years ago. He has a wife and 
three children. 

Tao is so self-sufficient that he 
does not need help even for eating. 
He picked up a spoon with his 
stumps, while I watched, dipped 
it into his rice bowl, picked it up 
and, with a quick manipulation, 
turned it around and pushed the 
food into his mouth. 

Tao writes beautiful Chinese 
characters with a brush held in 
his mouth. He makes change with 
his lips and stumps. To Tao, noth- 
ing in the world is diflicult. “‘Just 
believe in yourself,” he says. gf 
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Word from China reports that Father JOSEPH McCORMACK, in 
a Red prison in Shanghai, is due to be released June 1958 
when his term for alleged spying expires . . . Also word 
from Shanghai says that Bishop James E,. Walsh, former 
Maryknoll Superior General, is saying Mass regularly, is 
well, and holds his weight at 140 pounds . .. Fathers 
THOMAS P, COLLINS (San Francisco) and JOHN J. McCABE (Bos- 
ton) appointed assistants to our Superior in Bolivia. 


* * * 


If you haven't read "A Questionnaire for the 
Complacent" in the March issue of Jubilee, beg 
or borrow a copy at once, This article penned 
by AUGUSTIN ELIZALDE provides the material for 
many meditations, It concerns the basic prob- 
lem of Latin America -- need of clergy. 


* * 


We came across these words while reading the pastoral let- 
ter of Bishop ALBERT L, FLETCHER of Little Rock: "The 
principal benefit I hope to receive from the preaching of 
the Maryknoll Fathers and the visits of the Marylknoll Sis- 
ters in our schools is an iner@ase in vocations -- not just 
for the diocese but for any part of the Lord's vineyard." 
The good Bishop is making practical application of the Holy 
Father's recent encyclical on the development of vocations 
for all parts of the world, 


* + 


Formosa had a census recently. It began at 
midnight and lasted to 6 AM. For six hours all 
traffic was cleared from the roads, all trains 
stopped. The officials wanted to be sure every- 
one was home. The plan worked well even if many 
lost a little sleep. 


** + 


There are 3,000 people per square mile in the Tien Chung 
parish on Formosa, reports Father MICHAEL O'CONNOR, the 
pastor, It is one of the most densely populated rural 
areas in the world. The Catholic community there grew by 
a third last year -- 2,000 to 3,000. The parish boasts 
eight groups of the Legion of Mary, one of the big reasons 
(says Father O'CONNOR) why Tien Chung parish is enjoying 
so many blessings. 
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i Country Mary 


BY ARTHUR F. DEMPSEY, M.M. 


@ eveRysBopyY knew her as Country 
Mary for even though she is now 
living in the big city of Kowloon, 
Hong Kong, she hadn’t shed her 
country ways. That long pigtail of 
hers hung down her back as it 
used to in the fields of China. And 
she still wore the blue denim jacket 
that characterizes the Chinese 
woman of the interior. She could 
pass for a character out of one of 
Pearl Buck’s books, especially the 
mother in The Good Earth. 

Now Country Mary can weave. 
She more than any of the graduates 
of the school is ever on watch for 
any thick filler thread that will 
spoil the cloth if woven therein. 

The headmaster of the Pope Pius 
XII Weaving School has one very 
strict rule: No one may go into 
the school without his permission, 
that is, of course, other than the 
pupils and the staff. 

One morning the headmaster 
came to school a bit after classes 
had started. He looked around and 
saw what appeared to be a com- 
plete stranger, working away at one 
of the looms, on a sample job 
that was intended for a prospective 
customer in New York. 
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Well, 
top, so to speak, and wanted to 
know who the blankety blank let 


a stranger work at that loom, espe- — 


cially upon those samples. 

Did the headmaster lose face 
when he was told that that stranger 
was none other than Country 
Mary, our own Mary who is such 
a good weaver! He couldn’t believe 
his eyes. The long pigtail had been 
replaced by a beautiful, wavy bob, 
and the blue denim jacket was 
changed for a delightful, Chinese- 
red long gown. She was no longer 
Country Mary; she looked to the 
headmaster like a new proprietor. 

Now she is “City Kate.” But 
she hasn’t changed her weaving 
ways at all. She still pursues the 
heavy fillers with the same tenacity 
that Country Mary did, and she 
still turns out the same fine cloth 
that used to make the headmaster 
beam, almost like the smile that 
Country Mary used to show when 
she displayed her one gold tooth 
upon being praised for her work. 

Would you say that the weaving 
course has benefited Country Mary 
or, rather, City Kate? We leave 
that for you to decide. ae 
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Two precious dividends from a long-term investment in time and 


energy are Puno’s two new priests: Fathers Llerena and Vitulis, 


@wHirario Mamani is a full- 
blooded Aymara Indian. Hilario 
was born and grew up in Chucuito 
(near Puno, Peru), an Indian vil- 
lage perched on a mountain thou- 
sands of feet above sea level. What 
he called home was a flimsy shack 
— unheated, without windows and 
cramped. It was a place to eat 
and sleep but could hardly call 
to mind pictures of warmth and 
coziness. 

Chucuito Village is a gathering 
of such homes. Every member of 
every family has to help make ends 
meet. Village-owned herds must be 
shepherded. Naturally Hilario got 
a taste of that as soon as he was 
old enough. Herding sheep and 
llamas and alpacas in the raw 
winds that howl down from: the 
Andes toughened Hilario. This boy 
faced a future as drab as the land 
which produces only weeds and a 
few potatoes. Then something came 
his way that turned his world 
inside out. All of a sudden he knew 
what to do with his life. 

When Hilario heard of the “‘school 
for making priests,” he walked to 
Puno and asked for admission. 
Because of his school background, 
Hilario didn’t pass at the end of the 
first year of high school. After a 
second try at first year, with deter- 
mination and application, Hilario 
did well. He still has to study 
hard to pass some of his subjects. 
But he does manage to keep up 
with the others in his class. 
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Humberto Alvarez, another seni- 
narian, comes from Azangaro, 
beyond the northern tip of Lake 
Titicaca. He is 100% Quechua 
Indian. Humberto could speak very 
little Spanish when he came to us, 


The first thing Father Joseph Lang 


did with Humberto was to make 
him remove his filthy chullo and 
poncho, take off his sandals, and get 
under a shower. A new Humberto 
emerged. Now he is a clean, bright- 
faced lad, whose only trouble comes 
occasionally from a knotty problem 
in algebra. 

I could mention Abran Urquizo, 
Isaac Nina or his brother Victor, 
Hugo Benito or Marcial Ruelas, 
among others, as proofs that Indian 
lads make excellent candidates for 
the priesthood. 

These boys and others like them, 
who are yet to come to us from 
the outlying districts of this diocese, 
are our hope for a local clergy of 
Puno. And in this same clergy-to- 
be lies the hope for eternal salva- 
tion of the 800,000 people in this 
diocese of Puno. For, though the 
blood of martyrs is the seed of 
Christians, a diocesan clergy is 
their salvation. 

Maryknollers in Puno have one 
aim: that is the establishment of a 
vigorous, living Church in this dio- 
cese. Our efforts have been con- 
centrated in establishing model 
parishes at influential centers in. 
our sprawling territory. Huancane 
and Ilave are parishes in the Aymara 
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Indian sections of the Puno Depart- 
ment; Azangaro and Ayaviri are 
parishes in the Quechua Indian 
sections; and we have a parish in 
Puno, the capital of the district, 
where Aymara and Quechua meet. 

To intensify the spiritual life of 
our parishioners, we have youth 
programs, catechists, census, home- 
visiting, teaching of religion in 
local schools, distribution of parish 
newspapers and pamphlets, credit 
unions, men’s groups, women’s 
sodalities, adult study clubs. Cou- 
pled with these is the availability 
of priests for devotions, proces- 
sions, fiestas, Masses, sick calls, 
baptisms and marriages. From these 
programs, people of the Puno Dio- 
cese and their clergy are learning 
how an alive parish looks and 
operates. 

Behind these activities, there is 
another program that is dear to the 
heart of every missioner: the for- 
mation of a local clergy. Mary- 
knollers are striving to raise up in 
our territories a zealous clergy 
capable of taking our place when 
they shall have reached sufficient 
numbers. 

As Bishop James E. Walsh said, 
our job on the missions is to make 
ourselves wanted but not needed. 
Maryknollers in Puno are looking 
forward to the day when we will 
turn over our work to well-trained 
local priests, so that we, or our 
successors, Can move on to other 
mission fields. 

Since 1943, the diocesan junior 
seminary in Puno has been under 
the direction of Maryknollers. 
There is hope that, in the near 
future, Maryknoll will be able to 
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take over the direction of a new 
regional major seminary in the 
neighboring diocese of Cuzco. 

The results, so far, of this pro- 
gram are Fathers Hernan Llerena 
and Jose Vitulis, the first two to go 
through the Puno junior seminary 
under Maryknoll direction. At pres- 
ent, these two priests are working 
in Azangaro and Huancane. They 
are getting ideas about monthly 
recollection days, group-insurance 
policies for priests, a common center 
house for clerical get-togethers. 

After two years of training with 
Maryknollers, these two will be 


This seminarian basks in the morning 
sun while catching up on homework. 


































San Jose, California’s Father Richard M. Quinn solves a seminarian’s problem. 


assigned to a parish of their own, 
where they will put into practice 
what they have learned of parish 
administration, activities and 
organization. Later, as more local 
priests are ordained (perhaps from 
our major seminary in Cuzco) these 
will be assigned to work for a time 
with Maryknollers or with local 
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priests we have already trained. 
At the Puno junior seminary, we 
are trying to give the seminarians 
a course of training on a par with 
what seminarians in the United 
States get. Full treatment is given 
to the humanities, and a_ higher) 
academic standard is required that 
demanded in local schools. Empha 
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Coming into their own are these 





" Indian lads; they study for the priest- 
hood thanks to men like Father John 
&. Walsh who is from Xenia, Ohio. 











Spokane, Washington’s Fr. Richard Clifford. Scholastic standards are kept high. f} 


sis is placed on the spiritual devel- 
opment of the young men because 
of the lack of any sort of background 
on the part of the majority and 
because of the more-than-average 
difficulties they will have to face as 
priests in this diocese. To balance 
prayer and studies, the seminarians 
have sports, recreation and manual 
labor. 

Due to the fine work of Maryknoll 
priests in the parishes of this dio- 
cese, we are getting a good type 
of candidate in the Puno seminary. 
As spiritual standards of the people 
in parishes are raised, we will be 
getting an even better type of 
candidate. Most of the parishes in 
outlying districts have been open 
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two years or less. But altar-boy 
societies have already been organ- 
ized in each of our parishes; and 
working with boys our men in the § 
parishes always have their eyes 
open for boys who show the desire 
and qualifications necessary for 
admission to a seminary. The semi- f 
nary opened with 63 candidates, 
as compared with 32 for the pre- 
vious year. 
Maryknollers have a great oppor- 
tunity to carry through a well- 
defined program for the establish- 
ment ofa living Church in the Puno f 
Diocese of Peru. We do not intend 
to remain here forever. When our 
job is done we will move on to our 
next goal. ae 
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BY MICHAEL J. O'CONNOR, M.M. 


@ THERE HAS probably never been a missioner 
in the Orient who has not lain sleepless on windy 
nights and listened to the creaking of clumps 
of slender bamboo trees. I have thought deeply 
and gratefully, about this wonderful tree which 
is said to be the most useful in the world after 
the coconut palm. 

Certainly the quick-growing bamboo is all-in-all 
to the Oriental. One is constantly fascinated by 
the endless uses to which it is put. It provides 
shade in summer heat, but it also makes a resilient 
windbreak in winter. Its strong, straight stalks 
make the joists and beams of an Oriental home; 
cut into strips and plaited, it’s the lathing for 
their mud-and-plaster walls. Cunningly split, it 
makes a waterproof roof. 

Bamboo is the basic material of all kinds of 
furniture — tables, chairs, beds, even baby car- 
riages. A section of it, fitted with a metal bowl, 
makes the smoking pipe of a Chinese peasant. 
Hollowed out, it is piping to carry cool spring 
water; pulped it makes paper. It’s a cheap and 
never-exhausted source of firewood. It’s now being 
tried as a substitute for steel rods in reinforced 
concrete. And the tender young bamboo shoots — 
ah, there is a succulent, chewy vegetable. 

Best of all, bamboo is practically free for the 
cutting all over the Orient. Food, shelter, furni- 
ture, piping — what have you — the bamboo is—> 
the Orientals’ Tree of Life. ae 7 
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An outsider’s sharp eye 


sizes up a Maryknoll mission, 
BY GEORGE BURNS, S.J. 


@ “‘yumP INTO the jeep,” said Mary- 
knoll’s Father Francis McKay, who 
had asked me to preach his paro- 
chial mission. He met me at the 
Cu :pto station. A sudden jump 
was this into the happy atmosphere 
of American Catholicism, full of 
splendid zeal, generous service and 
unselfish work, here in Chile. 

Curepto, a town of about 2,000 
inhabitants, has a large parish 
church, built about 1820 and still 
going strong. But the parish is 
about 40 square miles with seven- 
teen Mass centers. Curepto’s two 
priests serve 9,000 souls. 

Next morning we set out. Father 
McKay warned me that the road 
bore little resemblance to Park 
Lane. The reality was worse than 
the expectation: the journey really 
did shake up the inner man! But 
the jeep stood the strain. Rounding 
an exciting corner, Father McKay 
nodded to a little hill on the right. 
‘“That’s the chapel up there,”’ said 
he. 


San Francisco’s Father Francis McKay 
is right at home in Curepto, Chile. 
MARYKNOLL 
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“And where is the village?”’ was 
the obvious question. 

“There isn’t one. The people live 
all over the place. Your congrega- 
tion will come in from all sides: 


¢ quick motion on horseback; slow 


motion on carts drawn by oxen.” 
My room for the week was quite 
unique: a curtained-off part of the 
sacristy. I went to bed by the light 
of the sanctuary lamp. The night 
skies studded with stars looked 
down serenely on the campfires, 
around which groups passed silent 
hours. The cocks began to crow and 
the dogs to bark before sunrise. 
Their chant was not Gregorian, 
nor was the chapel a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever from the architec- 
tural point of view. An enormous 
picture of the Sacred Heart over 
the high altar related the thoughts 
and the prayers of the congrega- 
tion to the person of Our Lord. 
Two hundred came the first 
night. Standing room only — the 
simple reason being that there were 
no benches. The men outnumbered 
the women. Speaking for this par- 
ticular region and not in general 
terms for the whole of Chile, one 
can say that the people here, on the 
whole, have been left unspoiled and 
untouched by the horrors of indus- 
trialism and the havoc of modern 
progress. In spite of the fact that 
they have Mass only once a month, 
they have a sound foundation. 
Quite a number of the farmers 
asked me to bless little boxes filled 
with the seed needed during the 
agricultural season. Here the peo- 
ple own their land, construct their 
own houses and have managed to 
iidetrack the big bosses, building 
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The author is a Jesuit who was born 
in Chile, made his studies in England. 
His brother is director of Burns, Oates 
& Co. Father Burns was assigned to 
Chile in 1952. 


up an alliance of private property 
with the Faith, an impregnable 
bulwark against the inroads of com- 
munism. They have their cows and 
their pigs and their hens; although 
the ground is barren, there is plenty 
of milk for breakfast, ham for lunch 
and eggs for supper. 

I spoke in simple language and in 
a way these people all understood. 
I was caught by the atmosphere of 
the place, the spirit of the congre- 
gation and the wonder of the Faith 
of our Fathers living here the best 
part of four hundred years. I spoke 
of the gratitude we ought to have 
for the first missioners from Spain, 
the Dominicans and the Francis- 
cans, who crossed the oceans in 
sailing ships and walked these hills 
with sandals on their feet and love 
in their hearts. 

In a warm and happy mood, we 
jolted back to Curepto — where the 
mission carries on another week of 
prayer, life and vigor, with abun- 
dant fruit for everybody and not 
least for one of the missioners, who 
spoke the worst Spanish and did 
the least work. We opened with 
about 800 people (benches on this 
occasion and the old ladies sitting 
on their private chairs). But there 
were swarms of barefooted little 
boys sitting on the steps of the 
sanctuary. Our Lord in a special 
way is with the children of the 
poor, these little bits of the Mystical 
Body. rn | 
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African houses are built from materials at hand. Here workmen make a roof. 


Back in the Bush 


BTHE CONTRASTS in Africa are 
many and varied. While great prog- 

tess has been made by Africans in 
"striding into twentieth-century life, 

va many old, primitive ways have been 
em retained. This is especially true 

back in the bush country. 

The people of the bush country 

are the prime material for the mis- 

m sioner. Unspoiled by the veneer of 
materialistic civilization, they are 
very receptive to things of the spirit. 






‘It is back in the bush that the 
Church is making its finest prog- 


r™® fess. 
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BASKERVILLE 


BASKERVILLE 
The Luo archer can easily pick off small game at many yards; but for really 
big. animals, he must coat his arrow tip with poison and then track his prey. 














A Bakuria elder instructs a boy during coming-of-age rites. At this time, 
the boy learns tribal customs, duties of manhood, tribal responsibilities. 
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This Christian Bakwaya grandmother (above) possesses a natural dignity. At 7 
Rosana mission (right), Father Joseph A. Reinhart chats with two Bakuria. 











WIZARDS 


AND WITCHES 


Who fears a shadow when the moon is full? Many Africans do. 


BY DANIEL D. ZWACK, M.M. 


® ovr simple bush people in 
Musoma are Africans who have 
an ample vocabulary to cover all 
wizards and witches, their activi- 
ties, and ways of countering them. 

Most professional witch doctors 
are recognized public benefactors, 
not properly wizards. I should like 
to make that distinction clear so 
as not to hurt any honest man’s 
reputation. 

The most feared and numerous 
of wizards is the jajuok. He is strictly 
a night prowler, with flaming red 
eyeballs; he carries a pot of fire 
in which he burns dead men’s 
bones. That accounts for the way 
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his pot of fire will flare up at 
times, and die down just as sud- 
denly. Some people say that he has 
only to open his mouth to belch 
forth flames. 

A jajuok who hears of a man 
about to go on a journey will be 
sure to visit that man’s unguarded 
house at night to make mischief. 
He will kick at the doors, burn the 
odd house, probably afflict the cat- 
tle with mange. Every animal will 
be left standing stiff as a stick 
until dawn releases it. 

If a jajuok should meet someone 
walking at night, he will envelop 
that person in a mat of reeds and 
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carry him far off to kill him. But 
a stout-hearted traveler can turn 
the tables on the jajuok and give 
ita very bad time. 

No person will ever own up to 
being a yajuok. A traveler can catch 
one and beat him almost to death 
but he won’t admit it. Nor will his 
people admit it. Suppose a traveler 
kills one and drags the body back 
to the home village, and drops it 
beside the opening in the hedge, 
calling out to the people inside, 
“Come out and get this fellow of 
yours!” — they'll never let on to 
the truth. 

Actually this jajuok business has 
gotten out of hand. Everyone sus- 
pects everyone else of being a jajuok: 
then each is grieved to learn he 
himself is accused. 

Mr. Spiteful can’t bear to see 
his neighbor get ahead, raising a 
fine large family, having many cat- 
tle and good crops. Mr. Spiteful 
goes to an appropriate wizard, who 
charges a high fee and then indi- 
cates the procedure to be followed 
to obtain the desired effect. 

Mr. Spiteful must find a cobra, 
a hen’s egg, a certain big seed, 
perhaps some bird, maybe a lizard. 
Human bones and skin, even wisps 
of human hair and scraps of finger- 
nail, a bit of the victim’s shadow, 
are particularly effective. 

The wizard puts a charm on the 
mixture, turning it into a ndagla. 
He tells Mr. Spiteful where to put 


it: at the entrance to the victim’s ° 


village; at his door; maybe in his 


_ grass-thatched roof; beside the path _ 


where he always passes. Once the 
victim lays eyes on it, his blood 
freezes; he sickens and dies. How- 
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ever, a victim can call in another 
wizard to cancel the ndagla; then 
Mr. Spiteful dies. 

The wizard who saves one from 
a ndagla is called a jang’wecho: he 
can smell ndaglas. If a village has 
a suspicious amount of headaches 
or fevers or general poor health, 
people call in the jang’wecho (the 
smeller). He plugs his nose with 
appropriate medicines and goes 
to work. 

Spear in hand, he dances about 
the. village, threatening to strike. 
The people who dance along after 
him will find the ndagla if they dig 
where he does strike. It sometimes 
happens that they find something 
that was lost. 

Next the jang’wecho must smell 
out the one who planted the ndagla. 
He'll walk up to the person and 
confront him. If the one who placed 
the harmful charm learns that a 
jangwecho is on the trail, he can 
dig up the charm and try to hide 
it. But no use, the jang’wecho will 
find it in the new place. 

If someone keeps bringing ndaglas 
to a home there’s nothing for the 
family to do but move because 
man and beast will all be barren. 
There will be no more happiness 
in that home. 

Certain women have the evil eye 
which they put on children, even 
on grownups, when they are eat- 
ing. One glance from such a witch, 
and the food balls up in the victim’s 
stomach. The only cure is to go 
to a jatak. He asks where it hurts, 
gives medicine orally, and then 
gets down to the business of over- 
powering the spell cast by the 
evil eye. 
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He makes a series of slits with 
a razor blade over the affected 
area, and sucks and sucks and 


gall, kidneys — and skin from the 
head. With the blood, he washes 
the village elder. He then takes 


sucks. Then he leaves the room to’ the meat to an abandoned ant hill 
spit—evidently wos oii that was and buries it, saying, “May you 
causing the die as has this 
trouble, al- ~ ‘Whoever contributes . . . by help- ant hill!” 


though one 
might suppose 
that it was just 
a quid of to- 
bacco. A few 
days after- 
wards the sick person is well again. 

When a witch with the evil eye 
is present in a village, it’s best to 
turn from her while eating. Charms 
are available to protect children 
from the evil eye; charms blind 
the witch. This evil eye is a source 
of much quarreling in neighbor- 
hoods and villages. A man whose 
wife possesses the evil eye generally 
ends by driving her out of the 
village for good. 

A jachien is a ghost of a dead 
malefactor, a bachelor, a sick per- 
son who died outside the village, 
or someone who hanged himself. 
If trouble comes, Africans think 
the jachien is to blame. A special 
kind of sorcerer is called in to lay 
the spirit. 

As soon as the sorcerer enters, 
the client kills a goat. He pours 
the blood into a bowl and impales 
scraps of the meat onto skewers — 
the heart, lungs, liver, stomach, 


SELLER’S MARKET 


Bh Doe rordana performs his duty _ 


"++. in @ manner most acceptable, — 





Then all the 
people return 
to the village, 
They enter 
not by the 


unis ae tae Next the sor- 
cerer dips reeds in special dust 
from his medicine horn. He goes 
about the village, pushing a reed 
into each house. The purpose is to 
keep a jachien from riding into the 
village on someone’s shadow. 

When a good person dies, his 
soul goes to heaven. A bad person’s 
soul comes back to haunt people. 
When a good person dies he goes to 
fight against evil spirits. 

A sorcerer gets rid of jachiens 


gate but, 








by digging up the dead man’s Bee 


bones, burying them in another 


place and sticking a spear into the F 


new grave to imprison the spirit 


Don’t suppose it’s easy to take 


bones out of a grave. You should 
hear the spirit yell! Some say it’s 
not really the spirit but the sor- 
cerer. 

Christianity brings blessed relief 
to Africans, ridding them from slav- 
ery to witches and wizards. gp 





Father Gorden Fritz sent a boy to Riberalta, Bolivia, to buy some candles. 


“Padre,” 


the boy reported, “I asked Mrs. Nakamura if she had any good can- 


dies; then I asked her if they’d bend in the heat; then I asked the price. She 
said I ask too many questions; said she wouldn’t sell me candles at any price.” 
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he Maryknoll Seminary at Glen 

Ellyn, Illinois, is training young 
Americans for the foreign-mission 
priesthood. We must complete an addi- 
tional wing at once or destroy the hope 
of hundreds of young men who are 
willing to give their lives as missioners 
and apostles of Jesus Christ. Here are 
a few things for which contributions 
are needed: 
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Dear Fatlers, 
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FATHER DUCHESNE 


Prosect SUNSHINE 


Refugee resettlement from the ground up 





Project Sunshine. 





An unusual resettlement experiment is taking 
place on a bleak island off the coast of China. 
One man behind the project is Father Paul 
Duchesne, a Maryknoll missioner from Cohoes, 
N. Y. For many years, Father has represented 
Catholic Relief Services among China’s refu- 
gees, giving them comfort, assistance and new 
hope. Now to his successful building operations 
in Hong Kong, he adds a new undertaking — 








Q Father Duchesne, I want to talk to 
you about your Sunshine Island Project, 
aimed at getting Chinese refugee farmers 
back on the land. But before I do, 
perhaps it would be best to give a bit 
of background. 

A Hong Kong is best described 
as the place with the densest popu- 
lation in the world. There are areas 
where the density is 2,250 persons 
per acre. With that overcrowding, 
come unemployment, disease and 
crime. 

Q Is Hong Kong a single island? 

A Hong Kong is a group of 
eighty islands and a peninsula, off 
the mainland of South China. Hong 
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Kong’s land area is 391 square 
miles, with no more than twenty- 
five square miles covered by cities, 
villages, roads. An equal area is 
reserved for watersheds and reser- 
voirs. About the same amount of 
land is used for the airfield and the 
Army. ~ 

Q What about the other several hun- 
dred square miles? 

A A fair amount is farmed inten- 
sively, but much of it is rocky, bare 
mountainside. The farmed area of 
the several hundred square miles 
feeds not more than fifteen per cent 
of the population of three million. 
Hong Kong is self-sufficient only 
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in fish; and yet, even here, some 
fresh-water fish and canned fish 
are imported. Only 10% of our 
rice is grown here, and only 10% 
of our meat. Imagine the difficulty 
in maintaining a trade balance 
when so much food must be 
imported each year! 

Q But I have heard visitors to Hong 
Kong speak of the lush greenness. Doesn't 
this mean that a lot of land is not 
being used? 

A Those visitors saw Hong K.ong 
during the so-called rainy season. 
During that period the marginal 
land of the colony is very lush. 
Bamboo grows as much as a foot 
in a day. After all, we are in the 
subtropics. But for six months of 
the year, there is no water. The 
parched fields are a mosaic of 
cracks, some a foot deep. Dust 
blows and covers everything. Cat- 
tle nibble cactus shoots and strip 
the leaves off trees. 

Q But couldn’t this land be 
reclaimed? 

A Given capital and a lot of 
hard work, much of this land could 
be reclaimed by terracing and irri- 
gation. Dams could be built to 
store up water in the time of plenty; 
even some wells are possible. But 
a tremendous task of engineering 
would be required. A serious hand- 
icap is the lack of roads, for the 
marginal lands are distant areas. 
A bag of cement doubles in cost by 
the time it reaches the user. The 
same thing is true of fertilizer. It is 
the purpose of our Sunshine Island 
Project to show that this kind of 
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land can be reclaimed for farming. 

Q just what is the Sunshine Island 
Project? 

A It is a dream on trial. It is a 
cooperation between Catholic 
Relief Services and a young man 
named Gus Borgeest, who is super- 
vising. Gus has a wife and a ten- 
year-old daughter. He rented this 
island of 180 acres, which had a 
flow of water and nothing else. 
Funds for the project come from 
friends in America. In short, the 
Sunshine Island Project is a rural 
resettlement scheme that starts from 
the ground up. 

Q Have you selected people to par- 
ticipate? 

A We started with twenty fami- 
lies, 117 persons. We required that 
they be married couples under forty 
years of age, refugee farmers from 
South China. 

Q Why did you limit the selection to 
South China? 

A We wanted people who knew 
how to farm in the Hong Kong 
latitude, and who would have the 
same language and customs. There 
would be enough difficulties with- 
out adding cultural and language 
differences. Preference was also 
given to large families. 

Q Did you move the families directly 
to Sunshine Island? 

A We couldn’t move them to no- 
man’s land without considerable 
preparation. When we were ready, 
we moved them out in two batches, 
for test periods from six weeks to 
three months. We wanted to find 
out if the families were strong 
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enough to farm in this rugged coun- 
try, if the families got along to- 
gether, if there was an aversion to 
work. Those families had come to 
us through recommendations of the 
priests and Sisters in the refugee 
missions. Naturally, they were 
among the worst-off. 

Q What was the result? | 

A Of the twenty families, only 
one failed. In that family the hus- 
band began beating his wife an 
hour after they arrived. Two days 
later they were gone. 

Q How much does it cost to move a 
family from the slums to Sunshine Island, 
Father Duchesne? 

A The total cost of taking an 
average family out of a hovel and 
starting the members off anew with 
a house, a cow, a plow, seeds, fer- 
tilizer, tools, and eighteen months 
of food, comes to one thousand dol- 
lars. This also includes moving the 
family to the island. 

Q What help is given the people on 
the island? 

A Candidates for a farm receive 
living expenses, medical treatment, 
and the help I just spoke about. 
Men work eight hours a day, six 
days a week. Women take care of 
their families but can earn extra 
money cutting grass. Grown boys 
are expected to work alongside 
their fathers. Smaller children go 
to school. 

Q What type of homes do you build 
for these people? 

A The houses for the new farm- 
ers are of good, solid, plastered 
brick, with asbestos roofs, on stone 
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foundations. Land is allocated at 
approximately two acres per family, 
depending on the quality of the 
land. Each family gets some dry 
and some watered land. Firewood 
is free for the cutting in the moun- 
tains. After the first year, a land 
fee will have to be paid annually 
to the Government of about $1.75 
per acre. 

Q Has the land been made fertile? 

A Not everything will grow on 
Sunshine Island. Elevation is high 
enough for occasional frost. Because 
of the distance to market, we are 
encouraging our farmers to special- 
ize in animal husbandry, limiting 
crops to kitchen gardens and ani- 
mal feed. Later when roads are in 
and communications are better, 
truck gardening will be encour- 
aged. Trees planted now will be a 
good source of income when the 
roads are finally in. 

Q I suppose you experimented with 
many things before deciding on the pres- 
ent course. 

A We certainly did! Geese were 
tried, but the grass was too coarse 
and the geese broke their legs wad- 
dling around the rock-studded hill- 
sides. Goats were brought in; but 
as the orchard and vegetable areas 
expanded, they became a nuisance. 
We got rid of all except the milk 
goats. Rabbits were tried, but an 
island weed killed all but one of 
them. 

Q Did you try chickens? 

A Chickens are doing very well. 
They will provide good support for 
the island farmers. 
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Q You mentioned orchards before. 
What kind of trees are succeeding? 

A A lot of forestration has been 
carried out. Just recently we 
planted several hundred citrus 
trees. We have had success with 
banana, pineapple, papaya, and 
figs. Bamboo does very well. Olive 


_ trees also have been planted and 
\ are thriving, but it takes a long 
.time for those trees to mature. 


Q What about farm ponds? 

A The first crop of pond fish is 
about to be harvested. In the 
future, we expect, the ponds will 
provide another valuable and nec- 
essary product. 

Q What is that? 

A Fertilizer. Our money is lim- 
ited, and the demand for fertilizer 
is endless. Compost from every- 
thing is the order of the day. Cook- 
ing is done with dried grass, and 
while it burns we have the people 
throw in handfuls of sea shells. 
The result is a precious lime ash; 
but of course, there is never enough. 
Animal droppings also are saved. 
We hope to bring in cows and pigs 
soon, and these will help. 

Q Well, it seems that Sunshine Island 
is a success. 

A We still have a long way to 
go, but we have shown to all that, 
given water, marginal land will 
provide food and a healthy, happy 
living for thousands of refugees. 
There is also an interesting by- 
product to our project, which I 
wish to mention. 

Q What is that, Father? 

A Sunshine Island has also given 
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us a chance to rehabilitate victims 
of tuberculosis and of opium addic- 
tion. Only a few can be accommo- 
dated at a time, but to cure even 
one opium addict is a job of which 
most doctors despair. Under Gus 
Borgeest’s supervision, several 
addicts have been cured. 

Q You mentioned earlier that you 
provided refugee families with food for 
eighteen months. What happens after 
that? 

A After that, they look out for 
themselves. Their future will 
depend upon themselves, upon 
their own toil. We believe that 
eighteen months should see them 
well established. That is sufficient 
time for men to renew old skills, to 
learn new farming techniques, and 
to harden city-softened muscles. At 
the end of eighteen months, the 
tools and raw materials for pros- 
perity are theirs. Our allowance 
is sufficient to get the families 
through this period. Besides, we 
have no objection if they wish to 
supplement their incomes. 

Q How can they do that? 

A There are the opportunities 
for occasional days of work off the 
farms. Road construction, irriga- 
tion building, portage, and count- 
less other jobs can bring in extra 
income. The beaches that fringe 
Sunshine Island have plenty of 
seaweed and shells, which can be 
turned into fertilizer and sold. 
Medicinal herbs abound in the 
mountains. There are also small but 
valuable woods for furniture. Exotic 
roots can be dug up and fashioned 
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into canes and pipes. The children 
can’help much in these mountain 
and seaside gleanings. In short, 
there are always extra dollars 
around for people who are alert 
and industrious. We encourage ini- 
tiative and want the people to 
branch off on their own. 

Q Suppose that at the end of the 
eighteen months, a family wishes to 
leave? 

A It is perfectly free to do so. 
The members will have lost noth- 
ing. They had nothing when they 
came, and meanwhile they have 
had healthy living, plus security. 

Q Have you had the cooperation of 
the Government in your project? 

A Yes. Without it, we could not 
have succeeded. The Governor of 
Hong Kong visited the pilot proj- 
ect. That visit gave a great deal of 
incentive to the settlers. After all, 
the project directly helps the Gov- 
ernment. Establishing a hundred 
families on lost land removes over 
five hundred people from over- 
crowded dwellings and from Gov- 
ernment support. 

Q I suppose that the farm products 
will be enthusiastically welcomed in 
Hong Kong. 

A Yes — for the Government 
knows that someday these products 
will have appreciable value. Open- 
ing up no-man’s land has another 
helpful result. Road construction 
will have to be done. This will 
increase the value of land along 
the road. That land is owned by 
the Government, and it can be sold. | 
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Q In addition to the main funds that 
come from Catholic Relief Services in 
the United States, are you receiving 
other assistance for the Sunshine Project? 

A Yes. We get some help from 


interested friends. New families on | 
the land can look to the Govern- | 
ment Agricultural, Forestry and — 


Fisheries Department, for assist- 
ance; also, to the Vegetable 
Marketing Cooperative and the 
Kadoorie Agricultural Aid Society, 

Q Isn't it true that, when people try 


to help themselves, others are more will. | 


ing to aid? 


A Yes. It is hard to get help for 


those who begin by begging and | 


promising to work after the help 
will be given. However, I have 
found that everyone is anxious to 
help those who show industry. 

Q What is the primary need of Project 
Sunshine at this time? 

A The primary need is for funds. 
We need money to provide loans, 
and to buy fertilizers, fruit trees, 
small fish, seeds, cement, piglets, 
chickens, cows, and other such 
items. Later we shall need help to 
set up dispensaries and better 
schools. I feel sure that people will 
help, once they know what we are 
doing. After all, in no better way 
can you help a man in Hong Kong 
today than by finding him a job. 
In all the world, there is no more 
steady job than that of a man who 
works his own land. People under- 
stand this and are sympathetic to 
our project. 

Q Thank you, Father Duchesne. 
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Meet 

( 
Kwok 
Family 


h @ TWO MEN in a boat and the oars leak. if you want to see it tough, 
look at the Kwok family! Father is 35 years old and mother is 30. 
Married in 1944, they came to Hong Kong the following year. Home 
I] is a tiny hut on the hillside in Chai Wan. 

Until a few months ago, they were quite happy. They had a fighting 
chance to get enough to eat. A coolie, the father makes $3 a day when 
it doesn’t rain. Mother has never been to school but the four children 
are well kept, bright-looking youngsters. Their ages are: girls, eight 
and three; six and five for the boys. 

Mrs. Kwok was to give birth to a fifth child. Lo and behold — 
triplet boys! Nine in the house and the roof leaks. 

When I visited the family a couple of days ago the boy of five ran 
off screaming and hid in a corner. Later I found he was frightened 
because he thought I was taking his picture so that he might be sold! 

— Stephen B. Edmonds, M.M. 
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MISSION NEEDS 


Jeep ambulance, Taichung, Formosa 
Church, Korea 

Church pews, Japan 

Main altar, Philippines . 

Motorcycle, Musoma, Africa . 

Side altar, Guatemala . « 
Tires for pickup truck, Central hms 
Farm stable, Chile . 

Organ, Bolivia 
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MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


Dear Fathers: 


JimenGiase Ss wissen we for Number...... 


mission where it is most needed. 





$ 2,500 
15,000 
12 
750 
150 
150 

26 each 
1,000 
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BY WILLIAM R. BOOTH, M.M. 





@ sisHop Patrick Byrne, Apostolic Delegate to 
Korea, and I had been in jail in the city of Seoul 
for several days. It was mid-July and very hot. 
The windows of our basement cell were kept 
tightly shut; there were more than a hundred 
other prisoners in the room; the air was stifling; 
the flies persistent; we were hungry and thirsty. 
Twice a day we were allowed out for exercise. 
On one occasion, we met a Korean woman 
who was leaning against the wall, in a state of 
exhaustion. She told us that she had been beaten 
and had nothing to eat or drink for two days. 
She begged us to give her a drink of water. We 
managed to get her a small cup of water, which she 
drank eagerly, and then tried to murmur her thanks. 
The following spring, Father Celestin Cuyos and 
I, still prisoners, were walking along a narrow 
path beside a mountain stream, in the village of 
An Do Ri in North Korea. The death march, 
Bishop Byrne’s death, ten months of privation, the 
first terrible winter in North Korea, were behind us. 


Across these fields a middle-aged Korean woman ~ 


came straight to us. Without saying a word, she 
handed each of us a small object wrapped in old 
newspaper; then she turned and walked rapidly 
away. We unwrapped the surprise packages. We 
each held in our hand a raw egg. Quickly we 
punctured the shell and sucked out the delicious 
contents. No eggs ever tasted that good! We never 
saw her again. a 
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ek baby may seem elemen- 
tary, but to these African mothers 
it is something new. Through such 
education in backward areas, the 
child-death rate now is lowered. 
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@ OF THE 275,000 food parcels 
given by the people of the United 
States to the poor of Hong Kong, 
25,000 parcels were distributed in 
Tung Tau Tsuen. I have lived in 
this area since 1952 and know 
every alley and side street. I was 
able to give tickets to 25,000 fam- 
ilies. These tickets were printed in 
different colors for different days. 
The food arrived in 63 truck- 
loads and was stacked in the yard of 
the Bishop Ford Memorial School. 
On the first day of distribution, 
people lined up for half a mile — 
men, women and children. Seven 
thousand parcels were distributed 
the first day; 9,860 the second; 
6,350 the third; and the balance 
on the fourth day. Eleven police- 
men were there to keep order. It 
was a few days before Chinese 
New Year and the crowds were 
orderly and in a happy mood. 
Sister Mary Ignatia met the peo- 
ple at the gate and checked their 
tickets. Sister Maria Petra then 
handed each a paper bag on which 
was printed the emblem of clasped 
hands, signifying the “hands across 
the sea” mark of friendship. Pro- 
ceeding along the line, each benefi- 
ciary received a package of cheese 
(2 Ibs.), a tin of oil (13% Ibs.), 
shortening (1 Ib.), butter (1 Ib.), 
beans (1 lb.), beef and gravy (1 Ib.), 
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Miles of Smiles 


BY HOWARD D. 


TRUBE, M.M. 


rice (6 Ibs.). Each entered the front 
gate empty handed but went out 
the back way with 133% lbs. of food 
for the Chinese New Year. This 
New Year celebration was really a 
happy one; gratitude was written 
on all faces. 

Father Stephen Leong, my assist- 
ant, plus 75 voluntary workers 
(seventeen from the parochial 
school staff, twelve from the Legion 
of Mary, twenty-four from the 
Catholic Young Men’s Association, 
eight catechists and fourteen other 
men) worked all day and part of 
each night for three days. 

Cooperation paid off. Carrying 
cases is hard work for unaccus- 
tomed backs. In those days a cold 
breeze blew over the top of the 
hills below Lion’s Head. Voluntary 
workers, in their happiness and joy 
at being able to cause many smiles, 
said they felt tireless. It is often a 
drop of the milk of human kindness 
that gives hope. Voluntary workers 
certainly had occasion to know 
that there is more joy in giving 
than in receiving. 

After the distribution Tung Tau 
Tsuen presented a picture far dif- 
ferent than it did after the terrible 
winter fire in 1951. Then these hills 
were left a blackened area; then 
the people were hungry, desolate 
and cold. rT | 
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Flood Tide of Lucifer 


BY CARROLL I. QUINN, M.M. 


@ WHEN tropical rains stop, a 
strange hush falls upon mountain- 
ous areas by the sea. Then suddenly 
there are roars, as mountain streams 
become raging torrents, rushing 
and tumbling down to the sea. 
Rocks and trees are catapulted 
along the water courses, until at last 
they are submerged in the depth of 
the ocean. 

When a missioner watches such 
forces of nature, he immediately 
thinks of the struggle he is waging 
with the powers of darkness. The 
onslaughts of the Devil so often 
come with the fury of a rain-swollen 
mountain stream, that it would seem 
all will be swept into an abyss. 


THE WAR between the forces of 
good and the powers of darkness 
has been waged since the day Adam 
and Eve fell into original sin. From 
the start, it seemed that the Devil 
had the upper hand because man’s 
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first sin was the choosing of the 
Devil rather than God. But with 
the promise of a Redeemer to come, 
hope of an eternal victory once 
more rose in the hearts of men. 

The appearance of Our Lord on 
earth gave rise to hopes of a Utopia, 
where victory would be won for us 
by God’s grace alone. How wrong 
was man when he fell into the 
heresy that faith alone would save 
him! Divide and conquer, was the 
new method of Lucifer. The Prot- 
estant revolution seemed to be the 
last battle for men’s souls. But the 
flow of God’s grace, bestowed freely 
and merited by the saints, re- 
strained the enemy. 

Today a new battle is being 
waged for the mastery of souls. It is 
shaping up throughout the civilized 
world, and all men must stand and 
be counted. In his previous attempts 
to win the world from its Creator, 
Lucifer took a very liberal attitude. 


Life on the Missions 2: Chinese Refugees 


SQUALOR and poverty cannot squelch the spirit of the 
little girl on our cover. Like tiny Misses in all lands she 
likes to make-believe she is grown up just like her mother. 
Soon baby brother will replace that rag doll on her back. 
Joseph Watson Little painted this Formosa vignette. 
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He not only allowed, but even 
encouraged, private interpretation 
of God’s word. He felt sure that the 
divisive influence of millions of 
opinions would weaken the struc- 
ture of the whole Church to such an 
extent that he would be able to 
wipe out every vestige of the true 
fold. Since this plan failed, he has 
developed a new attack. 

This new plan is enunciated by 
the puppets of Satan when the 
Communists quote Our Lord’s own 
admonition, ‘No man can serve 
two masters.”” All must declare 
themselves for the demonic system 
of communism, or be annihilated. 


THE DEVIL knows well the 
strength of the Church upon earth. 
He knows that the weakest point is 
not in the big cities of America, 
where millions receive the Blessed 
Sacrament weekly. It is not in the 
traditionally Catholic countries of 
Europe — countries that have be- 
come lukewarm but that might be 
rekindled by a simple spark of 
grace accompanied by a little good 
will. No; the Devil has judged that 
the weakest point in the world 
today is in the undeveloped areas 
— areas known to Catholics as mis- 
sion lands. 

Some of those mission lands are 
pagan countries. Some are coun- 
tries where the people believe in 
God but worship Him in the person 
of a false prophet. Some are lands 
in which the majority of the people 
have received baptism but, because 
of the paucity of priests, have never 
= instructed in the rudiments of 
faith. 
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TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


® 


Maryknoll was established in 1911 

by the American Hierarchy to 

prepare missioners from the 

United States and to send them 

forth, under the direction of the 

Holy See, to the mission fields 
of the world. 


The approach that the Devil is 
following today is based on selfish- 
ness. Fanatical nationalism is one 
of the weapons used. Communism 
in the guise of a nationalist move- 
ment is the device used by the 
barker to entice the unwary into 
the main tent. 

The tropical rains have fallen. 
We are experiencing the hush be- 
fore the raging torrents break forth 
to engulf all in their paths. Will the 
dam of faith be strong enough to 
hold back the onrushing waters? Or 
will the mountain streams drown 
all before God’s grace comes to 
their rescue? 

The answer to that question lies 
today with American Catholics. gg 
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Are YOU bringing relief to the victims of Red terror as they 
escape from China’s mainland? 

Yes —if you help to train a Maryknoll Sister who, teaching 
the Catholic Faith to such as this woman, gives her new reason 
for hope! 
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Sister Maura Daniel travels over the plantation in air-conditioned comfort! 


Visiting the Sugar Folk 


B® you won’t find Manapla on any 
world map, but it’s home to several 
thousand Filipinos. 

Sugar workers for the most part, 
they have simple pleasures; for 
instance, talking to the white-clad 
Maryknoll Sisters when they visit 
to care for a sick one or inquire 
about a child’s schooling. 

The Sisters staff Manapla’s 100- 
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bed hospital, located in the richest 
sugar lands in the Philippines. 
Besides admitting 425 patients 
each month, Sisters and nurses 
find time to teach religion to about 
1,000 public-school children. 
Many patients receive First Com- 
munion while at the hospitad. 
Recently, one First Communicant 
was 50, another 80 years old! gg 
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Field workers and wives (right) pass a merry word with the visiting nurse, 


“‘Who’s sick, you or the carabao?” ‘What a good report card!’ Sister 
Ambulances here may be four-footed. makes Martita a friend for life,’ 
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Adding Uj 
ance Sheet 
in Japan 


The battle for the souls of 87 million Japanese takes shape. 


@ “wnat do you intend to live 
for?” was a question put to the 
pupils in 280 schools in Japan 
recently. Here are their answers. 


Boys Girls 

To get rich 6.0% 6.1% 
Science and fame. 4.3 4.1 
Pursuit of personal 

tastes . - $I. 33-5 
Idleness . 14.6 13.0 
Uncompromising 

righteousness. . 28.9 32.3 
Self-sacrificing 

service . 82.0 8.8 
No opinion . . . 3.1 2.2 


The results of this survey and 
others conducted by the Ministry 
of Education have been published 
and interpreted by Father Joseph 
Spae, a Belgian missioner. He 
believes Japan will be Christianized 
through the parish apostolate. He 
reports that the avowed aim of the 
surveys was “to determine empiri- 
cally the effective hold of religious 
influence on the Japanese people.”’ 
Detailed questionnaires were sent 
out centering around three major 
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ideas: School and Religion, Society 
and Religion, Family and Religion. 

Among the schools covered were 
six Shinto, 51 Buddhist and 93 
Christian institutions. The schools 
that did not answer the question- 
naire were divided almost equally 
among the three groups. 

In Shinto and Buddhist schools, 
practically all students belong to 
the religion under whose auspices 
they study. But in Catholic and 
Protestant schools, owing to the 
small umber of faithful, not more 
than 20% of the pupils are Chris 
tians; the other 80% are Buddhists 
and ‘“‘unbelievers.’’ In Catholic 
schools, Catholic pupils make up 
less than 15% of the total number. 
A high number of converts come 
from the student groups, proving 


the immense missionary value of | 


educational work. 

Turn now to some of the details 
of this survey. When the pupils 
were asked if they considered reli- 
gion necessary to modern man, 
they answered as follows: 
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Public _—_Religious 

schools schools 
Quite necessary . 27.2% 44.3% 
Agood thing . 48.0 39.6 
Indifferent . 18.6 11.8 
Useless . 2.1 1.0 
Harmful 1.4 1.0 
No opinion . 2.7 2.3 


When the same group was asked 
if they personally believed in reli- 
gion, the answers follow: 


Firm belief . . 15.8% 24.5% 
Qualified belief. . 51.4 51.5 
No belief . 13.6 6.6 
None but wish to 
_ inquire . 10.2 7-4 
Looking for new 

religion . 5-9 4-3 
Noopinion . . 3.1 5-7 


This part of the survey definitely 
shows that Japanese youth is really 
turning away from the extreme 
materialism and atheism brought 
about by the uprooting of all 
spiritual values, things that shook 


defeated Japan after the close of 
World War II. 

They say that 80% of Japan’s 
population is Buddhist. But judg- 
ing from the opinions of her youth, 
Buddhism should be fighting for 
its very life. 

At a large college in Tokyo, out 
of 2,527 students, 67% (1,669) 
indicated Buddhism as their family 
religion, but only 4.9% listed it 
as their personal religion. Stranger 
still is a report for a Tokyo Buddhist 
college where 176 out of 550 stu- 
dents answered that they did not 
believe in the existence of Buddha; 
48% denied the existence of the 
Buddhist heaven. A_ nation-wide 
survey purports to prove that 75% 
of Japan’s youth heartily dislike 
Buddhism. These students brand 
it as unscientific, impractical, anti- 
quated and gloomy. 

The religious life of the indi- 
vidual Japanese youth has been 
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How to KEEP 


Would you like to forget money 
worries? To have an assured in- 
come for life? 








A Maryknoll Annuity provides it. 


To get a Maryknoll Annuity, you 
give us a certain sum of money. 
In return, we send you checks 
annually or semiannually, for as 
long as you live. The amount we 
send you depends on how much 
you give us and your age. 


(wa GIVING! 


After your death your funds will 
be used to spread the Kingdom of 
God on earth. Can you think of 
a better way you would like to 
see your money used, as you 
watch it being spent from your 
vantage point after death? 








Write for our free booklet, 
The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll, N.Y. 


Without obligation, please send 
me your free booklet, How fo 
Keep While Giving. 
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seriously affected during the last 
ten years by the enfeebled position 
of the traditional family system. 
The wholesale mobilization of 
youth during the war; the subse- 
quent exodus from and return to 
bomb-scarred cities, have un- 
shackled millions from the restraint 
of ancient customs and the some- 
times tyrannical authority of their 
elders. Statistics indicate that some 
40% of our converts are not natives 
of the places where they are 
baptized. 

Thoughtful missioners study these 
and other national trends in Japan. 
They want to have accurate knowl- 
edge of the human soil in which 
they sow the Gospel seed. Perhaps 
today’s most tragic trend is the 
solution in vogue for Japan’s 
increasing population. Propaganda 
for birth control reaches into every 
nook and cranny of Japanese life. 

Population control in Japan is 
several centuries old. A samurai 
with more than two children was 
laughed at. The first national cen- 
sus, in 1726, tallied 26 million 
Japanese; the census of 1846 
counted exactly the same number. 
The real increase dates from the 
Mejii restoration. It now increases 
at the rate of 1,300,000 a year 
despite the fact that there are 
almost two million abortions 
each year. 

There is one redeeming thought 
in the matter. Japanese public 
opinion is being slowly aroused 
against the moral and_ physical 
harm done to individuals and to 
the nation by birth control. Influ- 
ential voices have spoken against 
the abuses that the law condones. 
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Catholics in Japan are a tiny 
roportion of the total population. 
The latest Directory shows Catho- 
lics in Japan number 193,724; total 
population of Japan is 87 million. 
In 1952, Japan still had 83 cities 
(population almost four million) 
without a priest or a church. The 
countryside, for the. most part, 
remains untouched. 

However, there is the cheerful 
fact that the influence of our reli- 


, gion on social life goes far deeper 


and reaches many more millions 
than the statistics would have us 
believe. An enormous segment of 
the population has no direct con- 
tact with the Catholic Church. 
There are hundreds of localities 
where a priest has never set foot. 
Yet few Japanese will be found 
who have never heard about the 
Church; or who have not yet been 
prepared, in some way or other, to 
receive her message favorably. 

Japan is actually a newly opened 
mission country: full freedom of 
religion dates only from the new 
constitution put into effect after 
World War II. The country is 
blessed with a small but fervent 
band of Catholics. 

New converts have problems but 
few converts reach baptism without 
having made some positive sacrifice. 
They bravely follow Christ’s code 
of ethics in spite of vocal and insist- 
ent social pressure to take the easy 
way out. They cheerfully abandon 
the ways of men who presumed to 
be gods, in order to follow the way 
of God made Man for their sakes. 
The lines of their national charac- 
ter — many naturally noble traits 
— predisposes the Japanese to climb 
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This Many 
MISSIONERS 
Da, 


Priests. . . . 1,283 
Brothers .... 317 
Sisters. . . . . 3,498 


scar emma memamma 


MUST WIN 
87 MILLION JAPANESE 











up to the summits of Catholic life. 

Adding up the balance sheet: 
Among the obstacles to an increased 
number of converts are: Lack of 
enough missioners; ignorance of the 
Church’s nature, motives, organi- 
zation; social problems such as 
birth control; geographical factors, 
such as distance from the church; 
opposition by family; inarticulate 
but strong opposition from other 
religions. 

Against these handicaps we con- 
fidently list the following convert- 
winning assets: A world organization 
with a splendid record of service 
to mankind; the timeless character 
of the truths we preach; the ever- 
increasing number of our educa- 
tional and charitable institutions; 
a well-educated, pious and fervent 
local clergy (nine bishops; 142 
parishes in charge of Japanese 
clergy); a zealous laity, a recep- 
tive, hard-working, morally high- 
standing nation. oo 
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Panama: A dream of 
knights and castles 








What do little girls talk about? 
What is their mystic theme? 


Those too young for puppy love, 
Yet old enough to dream. 


B When Father Constantine Burns 
went to Latin America recently, we 
asked him to capture on film the 
dreams of childhood — ‘“‘those airy 
fables of the world beyond; so good 
to be believed in once, so good to be 
remembered when outgrown.” 
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A Photographic Round-up by 
CONSTANTINE F. BURNS, M.M. 
47 
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Bolivia (above): School isn’t too bad when Pretty Polly can attend classes, 


Guatemala (right): Nothing in the world is as friendly as her very own kitty, 


Childhood without pets would be 
empty, indeed. Latin American 
girls are no exceptions. Sometimes 
the pets have the exoticness of the 
region — a parrot, or an alligator, 
or an ocelot. More often the pet is 
of the common domestic type — a 
dog or a cat. 
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Pets are the happy companions of 
childhood, enriching lonely hours; 
part of the world of make-believe, 
yet always a touch of reality. Pets 
are necessary for little girls, whose 
hearts abound in love that must be 
shared. The loss of a pet becomes 
one of life’s tragedies. gs 
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One of the biggest pleasures of a little Latin American girl is running to 
give Daddy a big hug when he comes home from work. The first day (right) 
in kindergarten can be almost too much new bewilderment for a youngster. 
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A policeman’s in the hospital; 


he tried to grab a motorcycle. 
BY CARL PULS, M.M. 


W THE sus driver interrupts his 
run to take a swim. Father James 
Scanlon travels the bus from Villa 
Linda to Huehuetenango, Guate- 
mala. The bus regularly stops at the 
half-way mark by a bridge. Getting 
out, the driver takes off his clothes, 
dives into the cold, clear water, and 
swims for about fifteen minutes. 
Then he gets out of the water, puts 
on his clothes but not his shoes, 
starts the bus and completes the 
trip to Huehuetenango. Not a com- 
plaint out of the passengers who 
stay seated or stroll while the driver 
is swimming. 

Brother Felix remembers a few 
Holy Weeks back when a pueblo was 
really going to town with their out- 
door Passion Play. All the Apostles 
were seated at the table with Christ. 
A hush came over the crowd at a sol- 
emn moment. Unknown to the man 
taking the part of Christ, a group of 
caballeros had hooked up a public- 
address system and chose that mo- 
ment to drown out everything else, 
“‘probando un, dos, tres, cuatro.” 
Father William Homrocky some- 
“ times sends letters by airmail. First 
he goes to Jaime, a clerk in the post 


- 
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Sidelights 


office, and asks how many stam 
are needed. Jaime weighs the enye- 
lope and says it will be nine cents, 


Then Father must go to another. 


window for the stamps. 

Stamps here are pretty big. Go- 
ing to the other window he finds 
they have only one-cent stamps. He 
puts nine of them on the envelope 
and takes it back to Jaime. Hefting 
it, Jaime puts it on the scale, and 
says the stamps make it weigh 
another penny. So back he goes for 
another stamp. And when he hands 
the letter to Jaime again, he closes 
his eyes and ears and feels like bolt- 
ing for the door because this could 
go on and on. 

Father Joseph Early was leaving 
Huehuetenango one afternoon on 
his motorcycle. As he was going 
down-hill there was a drunk weav- 
ing up. Father honked his horn but 
the man didn’t notice. Finally he saw 
Father, who would go one way only 
to see the man weave the same way. 
Well, to avoid hitting the man 
Father tried to go through a gully 
by the road and he was thrown off 
— none the worse for the spill. 

Acopsawit happen and rushed up 
with a gleam in his eye. He grabbed 
the still-running motorcycle. He was 
going to make a traffic violation out 
of this, and isn’t it the duty to 
arrest the vehicle? Jumping on, he 
attempted to stop it. He had never 
ridden one. Soon he was holding 
on for dear life, both feet spread, 
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throttle wide open, rushing down 
the hill, He crashed against a tree 
and was bruised; the motorcycle 
was a total wreck. 

Father Hugo Gerbermann was 


didn’t appear to be too sick. Mean- 
while, Dopey was among this man’s 
flock of sheep, chasing a black one 
just for the sport of it. Well, the man 
jumped out of bed and said, ““Don’t 


opening a mis- 
sion some time 
ago. It was 
near Palm 
Sunday. Peo- 
ple only dimly 
remembered 


“As Moses raised his arms to 


secure Divine assistance for the 


~ Israelites, so must all Christians — 


give their assistance by fervent 
prayers to the preachers of the 


. Gospel in the Lord’s vineyard.” 


you ever bring 


that dog 
around here 
again!” That 


was just what 
the man need- 
ed, something 
like Dopey to 





going to the 

Communion ~* , 

rail to receive palms, because for 
years they were without a priest. 
‘The first man, a catechist, 
coached by Father Hugo, kissed his 
hand and then the palm and walked 
back to his place. The second in 
line kissed Father’s hand, then put 
the palm in his teeth, and with 
folded hands walked back to his 
lace. The others followed suit till 
Father called a halt and told them 
the right way. 

Father Joseph Halpin has a black 
cocker spaniel — Dopey — which 
was given to him, and which inci- 
dentally is a Padre’s dog. It can 
spot a Padre a mile off and really 
gives him a welcome. Dopey is a 
good watch dog, and better yet, he 
scares off the strange dogs that nip 
at Father Joe’s horse when he is 
traveling to his different pueblos. 

One time Father went to hear the 
confession of a sick man and Dopey 
went with him. On entering the 
hut, Dopey chased out the owner’s 
dog, plus a mother hen and her 
chicks that were under the bed. 
Father heard the man’s confession 
and promised to come back the next 
day with Communion, as the man 
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Pope Benedict XV 


chase him out 
of bed. He was up and around ina 
few days, and is still living, thanks 
to Dopey. 

Father Leo Conners was showing 
me his mission in San Pedro one 
day. Across the street, a neighbor 
had a parrot that seemed to be 
talking all the time. In dry weather 
the parrot sat on a perch outside, 
and in wet weather it was moved 
in under the eaves. It can’t fly as 
its wings are clipped. 

Father started talking to it, but 
the bird just eyed him. I could 
tell the two of them had met before. 
All of a sudden the bird was spilled 
off its perch and flopped to the 
ground. The parrot had a mean 
glint in its eye as it said in a raucous 
voice, ““Buenas Dias, Padre.” 

A truck driver had brought some 
freight up from the city and was 
asking what I thought a very high 
price for hauling it. (These people 
love to haggle over prices.) Every 
time I started to object he would 
say, ‘“St, Padre.” 

In a desperate mood at his out- 
landish price, I asked, “You think 
I got rocks in my head?” And he 
answered, ‘‘Si Padre.” a8 
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LOTS OF 
INDIANS 


BY JAMES F. MeNIFF, M.M. 


} @ in EL PASO, Bolivia, Father 
[ Gerald Ziegengeist, of Plymouth, 
Mass., is battling with two lan- 
guages, Spanish and Quechua; 95% 
of the Indians can’t understand 
Spanish. 

Father makes long treks up the 
mountain slopes to isolated Indian 
settlements, to say Mass and minis- 
ter to the sick. At first, they were 
® hostile, but once they saw that he 
‘had only their interest in mind, 
and that he was making mighty 
efforts to learn their language, they 
| opened their hearts to him. 

They live in unfinished-adobe 
huts, grimy with smoke and dark 
as night inside. Father Ziegengeist 
enters such huts and sits down as 
casually as though he had been 
born in one. He takes part in their 
simple repasts and an interest in 
their small talk. 

Among the Aymara Indians of 
the Bolivian highland, Father 
Bernard Ryan, of Chicago, labors 
with indomitable courage and irre- 
sistible good cheer. Along with the 
difficulty of the Aymara tongue, 
he has to contend with another 
‘Obstacle that has toppled many 
another missioner. 

These Aymaras live on a high 
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plateau, the altiplano, a flat table- 
land which is about 14,000 feet 
above sea level. No trees grow 
there. The soil produces stubby 
grass that can be used for grazing 
sheep, and inferior grades of wheat 
and potatoes. Aymara Indians con- 
gregated on this high tableland 
for their own protection. Nature 
itself protects them against any 
kind of intruders. 

When you think of Indians and 
their missioner living at such a 
dizzy height, remember: When 
U.S. Air Force pilots fly at an 
altitude that exceeds 10,000 feet, 
they are obliged by regulations to 
put on oxygen masks to keep from 
blacking out. Yet these Indians, 
together with the missionary priest 
who struggles to take care of them, 
work all day at 14,000 feet. Though 
they generally do not live too long! 

The modern boy thrills at the 
account of the life of St. Isaac 
Jogues. He wishes that he had 
accompanied the saint on perilous 
journeys in open canoes over dan- 
gerous rapids, through hostile ter- 
ritory. Yet he has only to turn his 
eyes south where millions of Indians 
now present an outstanding mis- 
sionary challenge of our time. gm 
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(Wie Oiae Where Men 
Lost God 


Four pairs of shoulders carry 


the hopes and fears of 60,000, 


TEXT: JOSEPH R. LANG, M.M. 
PHOTOS: C. F. BURNS, M.M. _ 


@ OUR NEw parish in Peru is a place © 
called Ilave. It is situated near Lake © 
Titicaca about thirty-five miles to | 
the east of Puno. Ilave itself is 
rather small — about five thousand 
people — but the parish of Ilave 
has a population of sixty thousand 

ople. 

Most of the people are poor. It 
is true that most of them own a |} _ bee 
small plot of land, a few chickens, } Th 





cows, pigs and sheep, but all own- | san 
ers are really serfs of the land. | alv 
Everything depends on the land. me 

Last year, unfortunately, there me 
was not much rain, and we feared 
that these people would have to eat tu 
their seed potatoes which they } TI 
ought to save for the next year’s a | 
planting. However, the United mi 
States came to the rescue of South- for 
ern Peru by sending corn, rice and Fa 
flour to these needy Indians. sy 

Peru lacks good roads. If the | fr 
Indians are willing to work on the co 


roads, they will be paid good wages. | be 
so they can buy the food that has pe 
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| been sent down from the States. 
The people will be fed; and at the 
same time the roads, which are 
always in need of repair, will be 
made suitable for the traffic of 
many heavy trucks. 

Ilave’s Indians also have spiri- 
tual needs that must be attended to. 
The pastor, Father James Connell, 
a young Maryknoller from Califor- 
nia, has divided the parish into 
four parts. He has three assistants, 
Father James Flaherty from Penn- 
sylvania; Father Peter Halligan 
from New Jersey; and myself. I 
come from Florida. Each priest has 
been made responsible for his own 
part of the parish. And each part 
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Father James A. Flaherty gives his volunteer catechists a pilot lesson in Ilave. 


in itself is by no means small. In 
fact each part could be made into 
a parish. 

But this is impossible at the 
moment since the number of priests 
in the diocese of Puno is limited. 
The diocese has only twenty-eight 
local priests, and the entire twenty- 
eight could be easily used in this 
parish of sixty thousand. Even if 
they were, I am not certain there 
would be sufficient priests to take 
care of all the spiritual needs of 
our scattered parishioners. With 
only four priests in this huge par- 
ish, each not only has to take care 
of his own part of the parish, but 
has other duties as well. 
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One of the priests has been 
assigned to take care of the cate- 
chist system that was recently 
started in the parish. This means 
that he must form a nucleus of men 
from all the different parts of the 
parish. They must be trained in the 
catechism and taught to understand 
the fundamentals of the Faith. For 
this they meet in the parish hall 
— a small, adobe room — once a 
week, in order to receive instruc- 
tions in a part of the Faith. On 
Sunday Father may go over the 
form necessary for baptism and 
teach them that, whenever there is 
danger of death, they or anyone 
else can baptize. 

For these Indians, such instruc- 
tion is something new. They have 
never been taught even the bare 


Philadelphia’s Father Flaherty starts down the long row of babies to be baptized, 


essentials of their Faith. If the more. 
intelligent Indians do not know the 
bare essentials of the Faith, how 
much worse off are the ordinary 
people of the parish. The catechists 
learn the form for baptizing, and 
a little doctrine about the sacra. 
ment itself, and then during the 
week they go out among their own 
people and teach them what to do 
in case an infant is near death and 
a priest cannot be reached. 

Men need God. Four priests 
among sixty thousand are not very 
many. The catechist system, then, 
is a necessity. The catechists take 
God, as it were, from the priests and 
bring Him to the multitude of peo- 
ple whom the priest is unable to 
reach. Each catechist is encouraged 
to multiply himself. He does this by 
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recruiting and teaching others, who 
in turn pass on what they learn to 
friends and neighbors. Many teach- 
ersare needed to bring God to those 
who are needy and poor of soul in 
the altiplano. 

Believe me, these people are 
really poor of soul when it comes to 
knowing their religion. They have 
many superstitions. One is that, 
when a mother gives birth to twins, 
a bad omen has been cast over the 
family. Indians do not realize that, 
instead, God has blessed the family 
twofold. They need to have their 
souls enriched with the priceless 
doctrine of the Church. 

When Father Connell first came, 
llave had two large churches. One 
was in rather good condition but 
was far from the center of town. 


The other one, in the center of 
town, is large enough to house a 
dirigible but it was in bad condi- 
tion. So Father Connell set himself 
to the task, in addition to his other 
duties, of repairing this church. 
The floor was mud. There was no 
ceiling. Most of the sanctuary was 
dilapidated. Today, even though 
renovation is far from finished, the 
church is a center of worship for 
sixty thousand people. These peo- 
ple now know that they have priests 
to help them, and they have a 
place to which they can come to 
worship God. The church now has 
a tremendous white tower which 
casts its shadow upon the hopes and 
desires of the sixty thousand peo- 
ple of Ilave, the city where men 
lost God. ae 


San Francisco’s Father James C. Connell enters all data in the parish register. 
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Convert Makers of America 

We would like to express our appre- 
ciation for the kind words you had for 
us. Thanks also to the many Mary- 
knollers who have served, and are serv- 
ing, as advisors to members of CMOA. 
Anyone interested in joining CMOA need 
only send a postcard to Convert Makers 
of America, Pontiac, Michigan, for full 
information. 


Pontiac. Mich CECILIA CHAPIN 


Cooperator 
We have eight members in our Mary- 
knoll Club. Once a month we put out a 
paper called The Maryknoll Press. I am 
sending you one in this letter. 
EDDIE NESSNER 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Back to School 

In your ‘‘People Are Interesting”’ arti- 
cle, you state that Pierre Toussaint was 
born in 1870. His biography by Arthur 
and Elizabeth Sheehan gives 1766 as his 
birth date. How did that get by your 
history professor? 

WILLIAM WILLIAMS 

Port Jervis, N. Y. 
@ Back to school for our back-cover editor! 
He lost a century somewhere. 


World Neighbor 
Although I am not a Catholic, I want 
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OF THE MONTH 


We do not publish any letter without 


writer’s permission. 


to congratulate you for your fine work 
among all the human family and for 
fostering better understanding among 
all races of people. 

MAURICE COLLINS 
Prairie Du Chien, Wis. 


Censored English 

I think we would be better off, if we 
deleted from our writings terms which 
confuse minds more than they clea 
things up. To me, “radical’”’ is one of 
them. Now regarding absolutes, of cours 
the Church under the protection of the 
Holy Ghost does and always will cling 
to the absolutes of what is right and 
wrong, and the so-called Radical Popes 
were really only teaching orthodox Cath- 
olic doctrine. I do not think we need to 
copy Communist jargon. 


Mrs. M. WALTER 
Lake Orion, Mich. 


Tribute 

Please send me as many copies as you 
can spare, of the issue with the article on 
Father Rechsteiner. My family became 
close friends of Father in Divine Provi- 
dence Hospital. The news of his death 
was a great shock, as he had just sent 
me two roses from a bouquet he had 
received. He felt that as his mission 
career had ended in illness, he was 0 
longer able to do good. But no one wil 
ever know the good he was doing for 
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those who received his smile and daily 
chats, Protestants as well as Catholics. 
[personally know what it meant to have 
him walk into my room. I know of cancer, 
heart and mental patients he comforted. 
He was to be a dinner guest at our house, 
the day he was put to bed. My son be- 
came a very close friend of his when my 
gn returned from Korea, and visited 
with him quite often. If anyone is sure of 
going to heaven, I know it will be Father. 
Mrs. JAMES A. DE SANTO 


Williamsport, Pa. 


Back in the Church 

We all enjoy your magazine, which 
gems to get better through the years. 
We believe that it is a great way to 
show the children that people are the 
same the world over. It also teaches that 
we are very fortunate all-in-all, and 
should share some of that good fortune 
with those who Have far less than we 
have. I’d like to tell you this. Over eleven 
years ago, with a dollar from my first pay 
check, I started as a Maryknoll sup- 
porter. When I was married, we both 
became supporters. I wonder if you will 
learn some day just how much your mis- 
sioners’ Masses and prayers have helped 
us. Because as Catholics we really hit the 
bottom. We left the Church and yet sent 
you our monthly offering. Was it your 
“prayers for benefactors” that brought 
us the actual grace to crawl back? I have 
always felt that they were a big factor, 
and that you, Maryknollers, are far more 
our benefactors than we are yours! I’ve 
always wanted to tell you this and say, 
“Thanks, we're very glad to be aboard 
again.”” May you continue to grow and 
do your good work for God! 

NAME WITHHELD 

Washington, D. C. 


AUGUST, 1957 


Apostolate 

I am 24 years old, and the doctors 
say maybe I will live to be 26. I have 
cancer and can’t be cured. I love to 
make toys and would like to send them 
to your missions. I have little money to 
offer, but I have a lot of time for prayer. 

NAME WITHHELD 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Other Side 

I am trying to put my son through col- 
lege and therefore cannot afford to renew 
my subscription. Right now I must make 
every dollar count. Anyway, I am sick 
and tired of being dunned for help. 
Everywhere I go, someone has his hand 
out. Even when we turn the television 
on for entertainment, we are reminded 
to help this cause or that cause. It’s 
about time a law was passed to protect 
us from all the beggars. After all, God 
helps those who help themselves. Why 
don’t you promote that idea? 


Milwaukee, Wis. NAME WITHHELD 


Teen-Ager 

I know that this won’t help much, but 
I hope that it aids some needy person 
in this world. I don’t make much as a 
baby sitter. As a teen-ager, I would like 
to see something about teen-agers in 
your magazine — something about the 
good side, that is. 
Solvay, N. Y. CATHERINE SALVAGNI 


@ Letters like yours, Catherine, reassure 
us that we don’t need to worry about our 
teen-agers. They know their responsibili- 
lies in the world. Judging from the mail 
that crosses our desk, we often feel that 
teen-agers ate much more acutely aware of 
what's happening in the world than many 
of their elders are. 
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@ THE CATHOLIC citizen reaches 
out from the family, through the 
parish, the community, and the 
nation, to embrace the whole world. 
The world is full of our brothers, 
and there are no national bound- 
aries in the family of God. 

When Saint John the Baptist was 
in prison, he sent two disciples to 
interview Our Lord. ‘“‘Are you the 
Messias?”” they asked. Our Lord 
answered by enumerating some of 
the wonders He was working, and 
let them judge for themselves. 

“The blind see, the lame walk, 
the lepers are cleansed, the deaf 
hear.’ He went on to even greater 
miracles — ‘The dead rise again.” 
Then came the height and climax 
of this list of marvels — ‘“‘The poor 
have the Gospel preached to them.” 
God Himself had to come down 
from heaven to work such a miracle 
— to preach the Gospel to the poor! 

There are different kinds of pov- 
erty: not only the economic, but 
social poverty, cultural poverty, 


poverty of the mind, and poverty of . 


the soul. The Church, in convert- 
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OF THE WORLD 


ing the Pygmies of the forest, liy- 
ing in little nests of grass and 
leaves, not only baptizes; she civi- 
lizes. In the Jesuit reductions of 
Paraguay, the Padres took the wild 
Indians of the jungles and taught 
them herding and agriculture, read- 
ing and writing and printing. They 
realized that one cannot baptize 
people, then hit them on the head, 
and send them off to heaven. It 
is difficult to preach the Gospel 
to people who are starving. 

Every man has a right to a fair 
share of the world’s goods, a right 
to an education, a right to receive 
the message of Christ. We are citi- 
zens of the world and all men are 
“other Christs” to us. Our Lord’s 
standard for the final judgment is 
clear and simple: what we did for 
others, we did for Him. 

Many of us can see this person ot 
that as our brother in Christ— 
but all men? Most of us havea 
blind spot somewhere. 

Certain persons are zealous only 
close at home; others like to exer- 
cise their zeal only far away. Some 
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‘ike to be holy only in church; 


they are regular at Mass and the 
sacraments, but are opposed to the 
social teachings of the Holy Fathers’ 
encyclicals. Some people just can’t 
be bothered; 








went for walks, Roddy was in their 
midst, and their arms were about 
her waist. 

“She is so sweet, Sister,” the 
girls said. And Roddy was a Hindu 
child from In- 
dia, witha 


zeal disturbs 
their comfort! 

The poor, 
who by a mir- 
acle must have 


“Let the faithful . . . continue in 
their determination to support the 
missions ... ceaselessly pray- 
ing to God for them, aiding mis- 
sionaries and providing for their 


face as black 

as coal! 
Catholic edu- 

cation in World 








the Gospel 
preached to 
them, do live in 
unpleasant places. They are found 
in city slums; out in the “sticks”; 
far away in Timbuktu, Tsingtao, 
Huehuetenango; in a little Manchu 
village whose name means Twenty- 
eight Bushels; on a little island in 
the Pacific, called Ni-wa-to-pu- 
ta-bu. It is easier for all of us 
Catholics to stay close to home and 
to deal with the economically well- 
to-do, who can be helpful to us; 
with the spiritually rich, who are 
consoling to us; with the culturally 
rich, who are so pleasant. It is 
comfortable to sit still and let 
non-Catholics come to us. 

It is easy to condemn or to ignore 
others who are “different”; to 
avoid them because we are annoyed 
by their color, social position or 
mental qualities. Children, how- 
ever, are naturally democratic. 
They take one another for granted 
until they have absorbed race 
prejudice and exclusiveness from 
their elders. At one Maryknoll 
school, there was a mixed set of 
children, most of them blue-eyed, 
flaxen-haired Russian exiles. But 
one dark girl, Roddy, was the most 
popular in school. When the girls 


needs." 


AUGUST, 


1957 


Christianity has 
asitsaima 
warm, human 
sympathy and understanding of all 
men as sons of God and our own 
brothers, together with an appre- 
ciation of our responsibility to 
promote their welfare. 

It is encouraging to note that 
new textbooks on religion, while 
losing nothing of their insistence 
upon personal holiness, are begin- 
ning to emphasize world-minded- 
ness and Catholic social thinking. 
History books should include Bible 
and Church history, and should 
view all events from the point of 
view of Catholic truth. Geography 
especially can make us familiar 
with all men as our brothers, and 
give a good idea of the world-wide 
Church at work and of Catholic 
principles as seen in world affairs. 
Arithmetic class could familiarize 
the children with Catholic theories 
of economics, cooperatives, credit 
unions, frugal living, just wages, 
distributed ownership. Homemak- 
ing and craft courses should be 
taught from the viewpoint of the 
dignity of work and of the individual. 

Catholic schools in America have 
a golden opportunity to form Chris- 
tian citizens of the world. SH 
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Government encourages your charity to help 
the missions. 
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Good-by Stone Age for $500. Fifty 
donations of $10 will turn a portion 
of the jungle in Central America 
into cultivated fields and begin a 
scientific approach to the tragic 
egg-and-milk problem of our Maya 
Indians. 


Suits, Shoes, Seminarians. In the mis- 
sionary diocese of Puno, Peru there are 
800,000 people, mostly Indians. There 
are 57 mission parishes with only twenty- 
three pastors; some are Maryknollers. 
We are training sixty-three poor Indian 
boys to be priests. Priests are badly 
needed. Will you pay for a suit, $13 or a 
pair of shoes, $4 for one of these Indian 
seminarians? 


Statues, 25 are requested for chapel 
oratories in Guatemala. Prices, $50 
to $125 each. Who is your favorite 
saint? 


Urgently Needed in Philippine Islands, a 
suitable church where God can live and 
people can come to worship Him. Pres- 
ent structure is beyond repair. How you 
can help: Cement, 500 bags at $1.50 a 
bag; iron roofing sheets at $3 a sheet; 
floor tile at 15c a tile; church benches 
at $15 each. 


“*I£ the Faithful Help even one candi- 
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Donations to Maryknoll are deductible 
\ for Federal Income Tax purposes. Thus our ( 
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date for the priesthood they will share in 
all the future Masses and in all the fruits 
of sanctity and apostolic works that will 
be his...’’ Pope Pius XII. To educatea 
young American for the priesthood costs 
$750 a year. If you cannot pay all, per. 
haps you would like to support him in 
training for 1 or 2 or 5 days a month, 
Write us. To save you trouble, we’ll send 
you a monthly reminder. 


If You Are Tired of blowing your own 
horn, send it or other used musical 


instruments to us for Formosa, 


Jeeps for visiting outlying districts to 


celebrate Mass, to administer the Last. 


Rites and to carry the gravely sick 50 


miles to a hospital in the Andes Moun: | 


tains of Bolivia. Each jeep costs $1,800. 


Bell Tower to complete our new 
church in Central America. The bell 
is the Indians’ clock. The tower will 
cost $630. 


Maker of Converts? No, aslide projector 
will not win Indians to Christ but exper- 
enced missioners know that films help 
Indians understand our message, make 
conversion easier. Religious films cer- 
tainly do that. In Peru, our missioners 
ask for $65 for a slide projector; $40 fora 
movie screen; $2 each for film strips. 
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A modern St. Pau! was 
Bishop Edward Galvin, 
founder of the Colum- 
ban Fathers. Zeal for 
the Kingdom of God car- 
ried him from Cork, ire- 
land, to Brooklyn, New . 
.* York, to Hanyang, China. team is Clean 


World Warl, Father Galvin saw many 
priests recalled to their homelands. 








2. To fill this gap, he re 
Ireland in 1916, and founded 
the mission society of St. Co 










5. In 1956 he died of an illness im 
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3. Father Galvin took charge of the 4. He suffered the hardships of war, 
first Columban Fathers to go to China. famine and pestilence for his people. tracted in prison. But 900 Co 
He was made Bishop of Hanyang. Yet the Reds expelled him in 1952. Fathers carry on his work for @ 





